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PATTERN OF DISCRIMINATION IN 
PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 


Tuose who have followed the developments in 
higher education in the South during the past ten 
years need not be reminded that the pattern of dis- 
crimination in education is being challenged on many 
fronts. In the 17 southern states where 
but equal” institutions of higher education have been 
maintained for the races, the Negro has been the 
victim of wide deprivation of the right to equal educa- 
tional facilities and opportunities. 

Of approximately 1,700 publie and private colleges 
and universities in the United States, 118 are Negro 
institutions. Of these Negro schools 114 are located 
in the South and matriculate 85 per cent of all the 
colored undergraduates from that section.!. Approxi- 
mately half of the Negro colleges of the United States 
are neither aceredited nor approved by regional asso- 
ciations,? 


“ 


separate 


1G. Myrdal. ‘‘American Dilemma.’ 
Bros. (1944), pp. 947. 

2M. D. Jenkins. Journal of Negro Education, XVII 
Spring, 1948), pp. 207. 
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By 
VIRGIL A. CLIFT 
MORGAN STATE COLLEGE, 

BALTIMOKE 12, MD. 

Graduate and professional education for Negroes 
in the South is almost nonexistent. No work is of- 
fered leading to the doctorate. Two Negro medical 
schools supply four fifths of all Negro physicians 
Opportunities for legal training and 
3y way of con- 


and dentists. 
engineering are even more limited. | 
trast, instruction is available for white students in 
medicine at 31 southern institutions, in law at 33, and 
in engineering at 34 institutions. 

In hearings before the Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
80th Congress,? Mordecai W. president, 
Howard University, made the following summary on 
expenditures for education for Negroes in the seven- 
teen southern States: 


Johnson, 


In states which maintain the segregated system of edu- 
eation there are about $137,000,000 annually spent on 
higher education. Of this sum $126,541,795 (including 

3 Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Committee 


on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 80th Con- 
gress, February 24, 1947, page 145. 
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$86,000,000 of public funds) is spent on institutions for 


white youth only; from these institutions Negroes are 
rigidly exeluded. Only $10,500,000 touches Negroes in 
any way; in fact, as far as state supported schools are 
concerned, less than $5,000,000 directly touches Negroes. 
In these states there are about seventeen institutions 
undertaking to do higher education of college grade. eee 

The amount of money spent on higher education by the 
state and Federal government for Negroes within these 
states is less than the budg t of the University of Louisi 
ana (in fact only 65 per cent of the budget), which is 
maintained for a little over 1,000,000 in Louisiana... . 

[hat is one index; but the most serious index is this: 
that this money is spread over so wide an area and in such 
a way that in no one of these states is there anything 
opportunity 


approaching a first-class state-university 


available to Negroes. 

Present conditions in institutions of higher educa- 
tion for Negroes represent an improvement in some 
respects over those which existed a decade ago. 
Eleven years ago the antidiscrimination decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in the Lloyd Gaines vs. the Uni- 
versity of Missouri case caused many subsequent 
repercussions in higher education in the South. Legis- 
lators in the South immediately attempted to cireum- 
vent the decision of the High Tribunal which had 
demanded that the State of Missouri either establish 
a law school for Negroes equal to that at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri or admit them to the existing law 
school at the university. Many legislatures in south- 
ern states inereased appropriations for Negro col- 
leges for the establishment of makeshift graduate 
schools and for the addition of new courses to the 
curricula, in order, on paper at least, to reduce the 
flagrant inequalities which existed between white and 
Negro institutions.‘ Some states provided increased 
financial aid to Negro students in order that they 
might pursue graduate or professional work in out-of- 
state universities.® 

In 1948 a Board of Control for Southern Regional 
Edueation was established to provide graduate and 
professional education in 13 southern states on a 

4 Among the first colleges to establish graduate schools 
after the decision were: the Agricultural and Technical 
College (Greensboro, N. Car.), Florida A. and M. College 
(Tallahassee), North Carolina College (Durham), Prairie 
View (Tex.) A. and M. College, South Carolina State Col- 
lege (Orangeburg), Tennessee State A. and I. College 
(Nashville), and Virginia State College (Petersburg). 

5 Prior to the Gaines Case the State of Maryland spent 
$10,000 a year for this type of out-of-state study. Dur- 
ing the school year 1948-49, 1,010 Negro students from 
Maryland received $119,599.64 for out-of-state study. 
During the 1949-50 school year it is estimated that well 
over $170,000 will be spent. This represents a loss to 
the institutions of higher education in the state in that 
they do not receive funds which would be paid in the 
form of student fees. It also creates an extra tax burden 
since facilities for higher education are provided within 
the state and at the same time funds are being spent to 
send students to out-of-state institutions to receive train- 
ing which has been paid for and is available in the state. 
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regional basis. In essence states participating in th 
regional plan would arrange for each state to mak 
its graduate and professional schools available t 
students from states lacking these facilities. Accord- 


ing to John E. Ivey, Jr., director of the Board of 


Control, 


Since no institution can build a graduate program of toy 
strength in all fields, each major university or graduat 
school ean contribute to the whole region by specializing 
in selected fields and making such programs available t 


out-of-state students. 


Under the terms of the regional plan the student 
pays the same tuition fees as required of the state uni 
versity in his own state. In addition, the student’s 
state pays the host university from $1,000 to $1,500, 
depending on the student’s field of study. 

Many look upon the regional plan of education wit! 
deep suspicion because it is felt that its adoption is 
an attempt to by-pass court-dictated obligations o1 
the part of each state to provide equal educational 
facilities for Negro students. They also feel that th 
regional plan of education will be of little significane 
in the maintenance of segregation in education be- 
cause it is at odds with the U. S. Supreme Court 
decisions which eall for “equal opportunities withir 
the state.” 

Within the past year many significant events hav 
taken place in the dual system of higher education 
in the South. On June 5, 1950, the U. S. Supreme 
Court ruled in the Herman M. Sweatt vs. the Uni- 
versity of Texas case that Sweatt must be admitte: 
to the University of Texas. In rendering the decision 
the court held unanimously that the equal-protectio1 
clause of the 14th Amendment required that Sweatt 
be admitted to the University of Texas Law School. 

On the same date the U. S. Supreme Court made a 
similar decision in the G. W. MeLaurin vs. the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma ease. In this case the court con- 
cluded that the segregated conditions under whic! 
McLaurin was required to receive his education de- 
prived him of his personal and present rights to the 
equal protection of the laws. The court added that 
MeLaurin, having been admitted to a state-supported 
institution, “must receive the same treatment at the 
hands of the State as students of other races.” It 
pointed out that McLaurin used the same library and 
cafeteria as other students but, while eating and at- 
tending classes, was required to remain apart fron 
white students. According to the decision, 


. . . These restrictions were obviously imposed in order 
to comply as nearly as could be with the statutory re 
quirement of Oklahoma. But they signify that the State 
in administering the facilities it affords for professional 
and graduate study, sets McLaurin apart from the other 


students. 
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The result is that the appellant is handicapped in his 
irsuit of effective graduate instruction. Such restric- 
ions impair and inhibit his ability to study, to engage 
in discussions and exchange views with other students, 
ind, in general, to learn his profession. .. . 

. State imposed restrictions which produce inequali- 


ties cannot be sustained. 


Within 30 days after these decisions of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, Judge Sam C. Blair of the Cole 
County Cireuit Court of Missouri ordered the Cura- 
tors of the University of Misouri to admit three 
Negro students. Although the court’s decision applied 
only to the University of Missouri, it is expected to 
end segregation at the five state-supported teachers 
colleges. 

Recent court decisions have dealt serious blows to 
segregated education on the higher level. The mainte- 
nance of “separate but equal” educational facilities 
seems almost an impossibility, since most states in the 
South cannot afford financially to support a single set 
of educational facilities which are comparable with 
those afforded in the wealthier states. Further, several 
southern institutions, both public and private, have 
admitted Negro students without incident. But, in 
spite of these developments, there are still those who 
maintain that the pattern of segregation in higher 
education can be justified and that it should be main- 
tained. Some of the arguments offered most fre- 
quently for segregated education follow. 
that separate school systems should not be evaluated 
out of relationship to their historical development. 
Percy H. Easom® concludes that 


Some hold 


... In the evaluation of them [separate school systems] 
it should not be forgotten that ... 1. Separate schools 
were created under legislation passed by those who called 
themselves friends of the Negro. 2. Separate schools 
were established under an administration which ealled 
itself friendly to the Negro. 3. Negroes have vested in- 
terests in separate schools, vested interests imperiled by 
proposed changes. 


He also discusses the historical development of edu- 
cation for the Negro in Mississippi and, in so doing, 
leads the reader to believe that the government by 
carpetbaggers and scalawags originated the idea of 
separate schools and then placed them in operation. 

In a more recent issue of The Phi Delta Kappan, N. 
Conger’ stresses the historical development of separate 
schools by referring to the fact that the South was 
poor as compared with the majority of states, that the 
Civil War wiped out a sizable portion of the wealth, 
ete. The sincere student, who devotes critical thought 
and study to the historical development of education in 


6P. H. Easom, The Phi Delta Kappan, XXX (May, 
1949), pp. 374-5. 

7 N. Conger, The Phi Delta Kappan, XXXI (October, 
1949), pp. 81. 
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the South and to the present state of affairs there, 
finds that it is necessary occasionally to come up for 
air and ask such questions as these: 

1. Shall we on all occasions and forever remain relue- 
tant to change our institutions and ideals because of their 
historical origin? 2. Shall we continue to use the mis- 
takes and shortcomings of our forefathers as an excuse, 
an apology, and a justification for our weaknesses, inad- 


equacies, and lethargies? 


The progress of western civilization has been due, 
in a large measure, to the fact that traditions and 
certain aspects of the historical past have not been 
revered. We have not looked to traditions and to the 
historical past and used these as a justification or 
explanation for the present. We have created, in- 
stead, new standards, new patterns, new institutions, 
and new ideas and ideals when it was recognized that 
these would promote the general welfare and further 
our common purposes. In this connection, religious 
tolerance, suffrage for women, and free, publie, tax- 
supported education are a few cases in point. The 
historical past in these and in many other instances 
provided us with only an understanding of our cul- 
tural heritage and with evidence and insights which 
could be used to improve living. 

Both Dean Conger and Mr. Easom, as well as many 
others, make the point that a great amount of tax 
money which is used to support education for the 
Negro comes ¢hiefly from the whites. In America it 
was decided long ago that it was a desirable demo- 
cratic principle to spend tax monies for the extension 
of the common good and the general welfare. Democ- 
racy’s money is to be spent for the promotion of 
democracy rather than for the purposes of vested- 
interest groups. Thus, the citizen without children 
pays taxes to support education even though he has 
no children to be educated. The individual who does 
not own an automobile pays taxes, a part of which 
is used to build and repair roads. 

It is true that wealth and taxable resources in most 
states of the South do not compare favorably with 
those in some other states. There are, however, two 
important factors which relate to this situation that 
should not be overlooked. The first is that educa- 
tional and economie discrimination have made it im- 
possible for a large segment of the population in the 
South to rise to its full stature, and thereby, become 
able to contribute fully to the economie life of this 
region. The second factor has to do with the matter 
of values. Seemingly, a greater premium is placed 
upon maintaining the present pattern of segregated 
education than upon providing better education for 
all people. It is pointed out frequently that the 
South is less able to afford a single system of educa- 
tion than some other sections of the country and that 























certainly it cannot afford to spread its energies and 
economic resources over a dual system of education. 
Yet, the maintenance of the present pattern is valued 
and cherished more than is adequate education. 
According to Dean Conger, “There are few educa- 
tors in the South who would not agree, in principle, 
that segregation is wrong, but anyone acquainted 
with the Deep South knows how impractical it would 
be to put this principle into practice.” Here we must 
ask, but what is impractical? Is it impractical to 
“right a wrong”? Is it impractical to provide more 
effective and more adequate education? Is this prin- 
ciple thought to be impractical because it has never 
Is it impractical to reduce 
In recent 


been put into practice? 
the cost of the dual system of education? 
years, campus polls at several of the colleges and 
universities in the South have revealed that a majority 
of white students are in favor of admitting Negroes 
to these institutions. Negrocs have been admitted to 
graduate or professional courses at the universities of 
Maryland, Delaware, Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
and West Virginia. Washington University (St. 
Louis) has admitted Negro students to its medical 
school and three Negro teachers to its faculty. The 
Johns Hopkins University and Loyola College (Bal- 
timore) have admitted Negro students. The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma admitted a Negro law student 
on a segregated basis, while Ada Sipuel was seeking 
a mandamus for nonsegregated admission, which was 
supported by a petition of 1,000 white students. 
These examples seem to suggest and indicate that 
segregation, besides being admittedly wrong as a 
principle, is not practical. 

Mr. Easom, in his last statement, indicated that 
“Negroes have vested interests in separate schools, 
vested interests imperiled by proposed changes.” It 
is assumed that he was referring here to employment 
opportunities of Negro teachers in the present dual 
system of education. If Negro teachers should be- 
come a “vested-interest” group for purely selfish 
purposes, let us apply the same democratic principles 
we have applied in dealing with other such groups. 
We cannot permit any group with selfish reasons to 


hamper the extension of democracy. The very best 
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teachers should be employed to teach American youth 
regardless of race. 

If we are to eliminate the inequalities and unjust 
practices which are now a part of the dual schoo! 
system, the attitude of educational statesmanship 
must be developed. In this regard, there is an urgent 
need for educational statesmen who not only under- 
stand the fundamental principles of democracy and 
democratie education, but are dedicated and devoted 
to a scheme of educational values which will extend a 
better way of life for all. 

1. Let us confess our sins and recognize our own 
shortcomings which have contributed to educational 
inadequacies. Let us then apply intelligence rather 
than emotions and traditions in our attempt to cor- 
rect them. 
educational problems in the South on a qualitative 
basis as related to a serious attempt to apply demo- 
cratic principles rather than in terms of quantitative 


2. Let us measure our progress in dealing with our 


or materialistic gains alone. 

3. Let us as educators in the South have the courage 
of our convictions and be willing to stand up and be 
counted where democratic principles are involved. 

4, Let us recognize that the problems of one region 
of our great nation are an integral part of and are 
extricably interwoven with the problems of the nation 
as a whole; that these problems affect directly or in- 
directly the welfare of all citizens. Thus, it is natural 
to expect that those in other sections of our land are 
expressing a growing concern over our pattern of 
separate education. 

Problems which are national in seope, such as edu- 
cation, health, and housing, should not be left to the 
whims of those living in a particular region. Argu- 
ments which are being used today to maintain segre- 
gated schools are analogous to arguments which were 
used 100 years ago to maintain chattel slavery in the 
South; namely, the problem is peculiar to the South; 
the South knows the problem best; the South can 
best solve the problem. Within the orbit of this 
fallacious reasoning lie many problems which are com- 
mon to the South. 









MEETING THE NEED FOR QUALIFIED 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


STEPHEN ROMINE 
University of Colorado 


THE school library has promise of becoming the hub 
of the educational program. It may be used to enrich 
courses and activities and, in fact, may and should 








become a general laboratory of learning. Through 
its proper use those who go on to college, and those 
for whom graduation from high school marks the end 
of formal education, may better be prepared to con- 
tinue their learning in the years to follow. Many 
details and bits of information which are learned 
are soon forgotten, but the skills and techniques of 


finding, identifying, and utilizing knowledge have 


greater general utility and are retained much longer. 
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Many administrators and teachers have found that 
attention to library skills pays off in educational 
dividends. All over the nation forward-looking edu- 
eators are increasingly concerned with school libraries 


and with the type of personnel essential to their suc- 
cessful operation. Recent changes in accreditation 
regulations have given impetus to this concern. The 
magnitude of the whole problem is such as to require 
the co-operation of public schools and teacher-educa- 
tion institutions. 

School librarians are scarce.—Qualified school li- 
brarians are at a premium. In a recent brief study 
of twenty states the writer found that less than half 
of the secondary schools of the North Central Associa- 
tion had librarians who were fully qualified under 
association regulations. The results of the study 
seemed to be in agreement with the opinion frequently 
voiced by school administrators that the supply is far 
less than the demand. It appears also that it will be 
several years at least until a satisfactory adjustment 
between supply and demand is accomplished. Varia- 
tion was evident from state to state, and in general 
the smaller schools were less well off than were the 
larger ones. 

School administrators have indicated growing con- 
cern with the problem of personnel. There is a vital 
need for well qualified librarians who have imagina- 
tion and vision and who are able and willing to work 
with pupils and teachers. All teachers should have 
sufficient library training to make them aware of the 
role which the library should play in their work and 
of the ways in which they ean utilize it. Obviously 
the library should not be allowed to become a source 
of additional cost which will not yield a fair return 
on the investment in terms of real educational service. 

What steps may schools take to meet the need?— 
How ean schools secure qualified librarians? This 
continues to be a very pressing question. There is 
probably no one answer, and only time and consid- 
erable effort will provide any answers. However, 
administrators suggest a number of things that may 
be done. In general, these may be summarized as 
follows: 1, Making the profession of school librarian 
more attractive financially and professionally. 2. 
Providing financial incentives to encourage faculty 
members to complete additional training needed to 
qualify as librarians. 

In a very real sense the school librarian is a super- 
vising teacher. Realization of all of the many values 
possible of achievement through the library requires 
a person who knows more about the various subject 
fields than does the average classroom teacher. It 
requires also that the librarian be aware of pupil and 
teacher needs in varying learning situations and neces- 
sitates the ability to assist both pupils and teachers 
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with library problems. Persuasive leadership is 
equally important, for very often pupils and teachers 
are unaware of the value of the library resources, 
and sometimes they are not particularly interested. 
These qualifications and duties suggest that the 
librarian should be a very competent individual and 
should be classified as a supervisor or in some other 
way better provided for on the salary schedule than 
the average classroom teacher. 

The combination library-study-hall situation also 
discourages many competent teachers from becoming 
librarians. Whatever other advantages this arrange- 
ment may have, the disciplinary problems which 
teachers are prone to associate with “policing a 
study hall” tend to make many of them look with 
extreme disfavor on the idea of becoming librarians. 
Elimination of this combination may be the answer 
in many schools; in others this will not be possible. 
Good scheduling may reduce the total number of study 
halls daily, however, and the librarian may be given 
more time free of study-hall and other duties in which 
The work of the 
librarian should not be considered as an extra duty 


to work exclusively on the library. 


which may be assigned to a teacher in addition to a 
full instructional load. 

Many schools could improve the prospects of se- 
curing qualified librarians by providing an adequate 
operational budget and in other ways improving the 
housing and facilities of the library. These same 
steps would also encourage greater utilization of the 
library by all concerned. Just as any teacher looks 
for good working conditions and adequate materials, 
All too often 
the prospects compare unfavorably with those of the 


so also does the prospective librarian. 


classroom teacher. 

In smaller schools the old Western adage—*Roll 
your own’”’—may be the answer to the library-per- 
sonnel problem. Schools may provide financial aid 
as a direct incentive for faculty members having some 
interest in library work to take the training required 
to qualify. 
teacher-librarians who will agree to secure training in 


Such aid may also help in recruiting new 
library science. If schools do not wish to subsidize 
directly or in advance, salary increments may be paid 
for actual service rendered following the completion 
of the training. 

How may teacher-education institutions help?— 
The whole problem is one which cannot be solved by 
Teacher-education institutions also 


It may be helpful if 


the schools alone. 
share in the responsibilify. 
school administrators will eall this responsibility to 
the attention of colleges and universities and work 
with them in tackling the common problem. These 
institutions may take a number of steps which will 
increase the supply of qualified librarians and pro- 
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mote better use of school libraries. Such steps fall 
in two categories: 1. Increasing the courses in li- 
brary science available to teachers. 2. Encouraging 
more teachers to take work in library science. 

The need for more courses in library science was 
indicated by administrators. On-campus in- 
struction, extension work, and correspondence courses 
Extension or ¢corre- 


many 


have value in meeting this need. 
spondence work which is developed so as to entail 
improvement of the school library as a part of the 
course activity would be doubly helpful. There is 
probably some limitation as to the amount of work 
which can be done through extension and correspond- 
ence, but a good start is possible. This work would 
be particularly helpful in smaller high schools where 
the requirements for a qualified librarian are not so 
great. 

Collegiate institutions may also encourage persons 
to take work in library science through the establish- 
ment of scholarships, fellowships, and assistantships. 
These measures should help in increasing enrollments 
in library-science courses. Some institutions have 
found it difficult to seeure enrollments sufficient to 
justify their library-science offerings. The guidance 
of teachers in training into such courses also has 
The question may be raised as to why all 
should not this 
work. It is particularly related to English, social 
studies, and science and has a definite contribution 
Credit in library science would 


promise. 


teachers have some instruction in 


to make in all fields. 





Research. 
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be appropriate in meeting requirements in the subject 
fields or in professional preparation to teach. Such 
instruction on the college level likely would increase 
the outcomes gained by prospective teachers pursuing 
college course work involving library study. 

College leadership in the improvement of school 
libraries.—Through the training of interesting and 
competent school librarians who have enthusiasm and 
vision, colleges and universities may render a valuable 
service to the publie schools. This undoubtedly will 
be reflected in the quality of students who later enter 
institutions of higher learning. Consultant service 
and leadership in inservice training programs consti 
tute other ways in which colleges and universities may 
help. This work may be carried on in the library 
of one school, using it as a laboratory in which to 
provide actual library-work experience for those par- 
ticipating in the program. Instruction and discussion 
may center about the general values and services of 
a library or may deal with the many techniques and 
operations associated with its care and function. 
College students preparing to be teachers could take 
part and profit from the experience. 

There is no question but that the school library is 
attracting increasing attention. Paramount to its 
successful operation is a qualified librarian. The 
sooner concerted efforts are made to educate persons 
who ean fill the position, the sooner the library will 


begin to function as it should. 





COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY HISTORY AND 
THE CONCEPT OF WORLD UNITY 


JENNINGS B. SANDERS 
Division of Higher Education 
O flice of Education, FSA 


IN this age that has so emphasized the idea of world 
unity it is important that America’s college graduates 
be able to view their country’s problems in their world 
relationships. While it would be foolish to contend 
that this ability ean be acquired only by taking certain 
history courses or some other particular group of 
courses, it is clear that, to the extent that college 
courses affect the outlook of students who enroll in 
them, courses dealing with the history of peoples and 
other than own should encourage a 


countries our 


broadened perspective. This being so, it appears ap- 
propriate that college and university history offerings 
be re-examined with a view to discovering the extent 
Such re- 


to which they may be serving this purpose. 
examination seems doubly appropriate inasmuch as 








the United States has come into a position of world 
leadership and has the capitol of the United Nations 
on its soil. 

The analysis which follows is based upon a study oi 
undergraduate history offerings listed in the cata- 
logues of 395 institutions. 

World and world-regional history courses.—In 19] 
teachers colleges (total 210), the 94 land-grant col- 
leges and state universities, and in 110 liberal-arts 
colleges,! courses on (a) world history or civilization 
and (b) modern world history or civilization together 
amount to 9.6 per cent, 3.0 per cent, and 7.4 per cent, 
respectively, of total undergraduate history offerings. 

Each of certain other courses, although not world 

1See: J. B. Sanders, ‘‘Undergraduate History Cur 
riculum in Teachers Colleges,’’ and ‘‘Undergraduate 
History Curriculum in the 94 Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities,’’ in Higher Education, October 1, 
November 15, 1949, for a more detailed breakdown otf 
history offerings in these two types of institutions. A 
detailed tabular analysis of history offerings in the 
sample of 110 privately controlled liberal-arts colleges ot 


enrollments 76-1,230, and which are ineluded in the 
present study, may be had from the author upon request 
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wide in scope, deals with the history of a number of colleges, land-grant colleges and state universities, 
ountries and peoples. Courses on general European and liberal-arts colleges, these courses account for 35.6, 
yr western-world history or civilization amount to 4.7 33.6, and 26.0 per cent, respectively, of total under- 
yer cent, 2.4 per cent, and 6.0 percent, respectively, graduate history offerings. 


t 


of the total undergraduate history offerings. A gen- Emphasis upon western-world history—When per- 
eral course on the Americas is likewise offered, but in centages for the various courses on European and 
only one group (liberal-arts colleges) does it amount English history and for those on the Americas other 
to as much as one per cent of total undergraduate than our own country (Latin America, North Ameriea, 
history offerings. Courses on Latin-American history the Americas, Canada) are added to those for courses 
represent 6.0 per cent of total undergraduate history on the United States, the percentage of offerings in 
offerings in teachers colleges and in land-grant col- the three categories of institutions on the history of 
leges and state universities, and in liberal-arts colleges the Western world rises to 81.6, 86.5, and 81.3, re- 
to 3.7 per cent. General courses on (a) the Far East spectively. The remainder of the history offerings in 
and (b) Asiatic history amount to approximately 3.0 each category of institutions consists mainly of courses 


UNDERGRADUATE HISTORY OFFERINGS 


m 94 Land-Grant 
‘ ne > ors - 2 
191 Teachers Colleges and State 110 Liberal-Arts 





Colleges Universties Colleges 
field of History ~ z 
Field o ey Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Number of total Number of total Number of total 
offering history offering history offering history 
offerings offerings offerings 
United States History 190 38.6 94 33.6 109 26.0 
The Americas 14 0.8 7 0.6 12 1.0 
North America 3 0.1 6 0.3 1 0.1 
Latin America 124 6.0 65 6.0 72 3.7 
Canada 12 0.4 18 0.8 3 0.1 
Gen, Eur. or West. World Hist. 67 4.7 2 2.4 52 6.0 
More Specialized Eur. Hist.* add 31.0 - 42.8 44.4 
Total West. World History 81.6 86.5 81.3 
General Asiatic History 13 0.4 11 5 9 0.6 
Far East 68 2.5 49 2.5 21 2 
Other Eastern History a 0.5 1.5 
Total Eastern History 3.4 4.5 3.0 
World Hist. or Civilization 89 6.5 25 1.7 40 5.0 
Modern World Hist. or Civiliz. 40 3.1 28 13 28 2.4 
Total World History 9.6 3:0 7.4 
Teaching of Hist. or Soc. Studies 49 2.1 12 0.3 21 1.0 
Historiography, Honors, etc. — 0.8 - 2.3 53 3.7 
Other Historyt — 2.5 - 3.4 - 3.8 
Total Teaching History, etc. 5.4 6.0 8.3 
Grand Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


_* Among others, courses on England and the British Empire, ancient history, medieval history, Renaissance and Refor- 
mation, and on France, Germany, Russia, and other particular European countries are included in this eategory. 
*In this category, and in categories below where “Number offering” is left blank, the number varies with the different 
courses embraced by the classification. 
+ Included under this heading are courses of such infrequent catalogue listing that detailed classification seemed 
impracticable. 
per cent of total undergraduate history offerings in on world history or civilization and courses on Eastern 
each category of institutions; other courses on Eastern history. The combined percentages for these courses 
history bring the total percentage in this field to 3.4 in the three groups of institutions are 13.0, 7.5, and 
in teachers colleges and to 4.5 in land-grant colleges 194 respectively 
and state universities. ; ae 
: ma univer ates Inasmuch as the great majority of the American 
United States history—One or more courses on 
United States history are offered by all 395 institu- 
tions embraced by this study, excepting one teachers 
college and one liberal-arts college.2. In the teachers 


people are of English and European derivation, it is 
only natural that American college and university his- 
tory departments should place greater emphasis on 
Oecidental than on Oriental history. Moreover, de- 
2Lesley College (teachers), Cambridge, Mass., offers aap ; nl: APS sal 
a course on ‘‘ American Backgrounds’? dealing with ‘‘the partments faced with the task of selecting the limited 
history and government of the Americas. ’” St. Patrick’s nymber of courses they can appropriately undertake 
Seminary (liberal-arts), Menlo Park, Calif., offers a 


‘ourse on ‘History of North America.’’ to offer often have to omit some countries and peoples 
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even of the Western world, insofar as separate courses 
for these are concerned.’ There are, of course, pos- 
sibilities of integrating the history of a particular 
country with the history of the world during a period 
being studied, but the extent to which this is done 
will depend upon the instructor. 

Historians abroad and history offerings at home: 
some conclusions.—College history professors not in- 
frequently have a foreign-travel background growing 
out of their earlier doctoral research or out of later 
sabbaticals, foundation 
There have not been until 


research made possible by 
grants, or personal funds. 
recently, however, any extensive or systematic arrange- 
ments that ‘might enable American history students 
and professors to study and teach abroad or enable 
foreign students and professors to study and teach 
in the United States. 

The Fulbright Act (1946), which makes possible 
temporary appointments of American professors and 
students of various specialties to teaching or research 
positions abroad is worldwide in its operations and 
Under the Act, as of 


November 23, 1949, 82 American professors and grad- 


provides a long-range program. 


uate students of history and international relations 


had received appointments abroad, and 14 foreign pro- 


3’ For instance, Canadian history is offered by 18 of 
the land-grant colleges and state universities, and by 12 
of the 191 teachers colleges and 3 of the liberal-arts col- 
leges included in this study. 


Events 
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fessors and graduate students of history had receive, 
Further, 
the recent Education Exchange Survey for Japa: 
headed by John Dale Russell, director, Division of 
Higher Education, Office of Education, FSA, has 
recommended to the Occupation of Japan that en 


appointments to positions in this country.* 


couragement be given to American scholars wishine 
to enter Japan for teaching and research. 

Thus, foreign teaching and research opportunities 
heretofore quite limited, are now available or promis: 
shortly to become available in much larger numbers 
not only in institutions of Europe and the Unit 
Kingdom, but throughout the world. Inasmuch 
there are some 1,800 institutions of higher learning 
and approximately 6,700° professors of history in th 
United States, however, the effect that these arra 
ments may have in the immediate future upon th 
pattern of history offerings in this country is difficult 
to estimate. Perhaps the world position the Unite 
States has come to occupy will, in the long run, by 
more determinative than any particular measure « 
policy in giving shape to thinking as to what should 
be offered by American college and university history 


departments. 


4These figures were supplied by J. H. Goldthor 
Division of International Educational Relations, U. § 
Office of Education. 

5 This estimate, based upon a sample study, was suy 
lied by R. C. Story, Research and Statistical Servic 


} : 
U. S. Office of Education 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


THE publication of the revised edition of the “Ency- 
clopedia of Educational Research”! prompts certain 
thoughts which no not in any way reflect upon the 
quality of the volume itself. Here is a volume of 
1,520 pages with thousands of studies listed on almost 
every aspect of education that comes to one’s mind. 
But the questions that arise after an examination of 
the book are: What does all this research amount 
to? 


cation? 


Has it contributed to the improvement of edu- 


On different problems of secondary education nearly 
800 research studies are listed, and yet it is not unfair 
to ask whether and to what degree have these studies 
conduced to an improvement of secondary education. 
The answer will probably be found in the fact that 
improvement could not be expected since the studies 
are piecemeal and specialized. It is still as true today 
as it was many years ago when Thomas H. Briggs 
made the statement that what is lacking is a philoso- 


1 Edited by W. 
1950. $20.00. 


S. Monroe. New York: Maemillan. 


phy of secondary education which could give meaning 
to these studies. 

Reading may be taken as another example of 
plethora of research studies and little improvement 
in practice, if one may judge from the reports of 
failures in high school and college through inability 
to read. 

The fact is that, since statistical methods began t 
be applied to educational problems, studies that can 
not be handled statistically have come to be regarde 
as outside the realm of research. And so, for about 
three or four decades, students have “lisped in nun 
bers because the numbers came,” but the results have 
rarely been related to any over-all aim, purpose, or 
idea. This is corroborated by John S. Brubacher who 
in his article on “Piilosophy of Education” in the 
“Eneyclopedia” seems to have felt it necessary to ex 
plain why philosophy is a field for research. 

What is needed in American education today is the 
training of a large number of students and pract 
tioners competent to engage in research in the foun- 
dations of education—historical, comparative, socio- 
logical, and philosophical.—I. L. K. 
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LIBRARIES: THEIR SERVICES AND 
THEIR PROBLEMS 


Ir is well known that libraries and librarians are 
playing ever increasing roles in the field of education 
and that the demands put upon the librarian today 
are becoming more and more exacting. Many li- 
braries, too, are finding it difficult to provide the 
varied services required of them and are devising new 
methods of meeting the demands. (In another section 
of this number of ScHooL aND Society Dr. Romine 
discusses ways of meeting the need for qualified li- 
brarians.) 

The Racine (Wis.) Publie Library has solved the 
problems presented by inadequate funds for the pur- 
chase of books and the lack of shelving for new pur- 
chases by entering into an agreement with the Mil- 
waukee Publie Library whereby the latter’s reservoir 
of over a million volumes may be used by residents of 
Racine. Through the co-operation of Richard FE. 
Krug, director in Milwaukee, the Racine library may 
borrow books, pamphlets, and magazines at a fee of 
15 cents a transaction. This arrangement not only 
puts these items within reach of the readers of Racine, 
but also permits the Racine library to purchase only 
those volumes for which it has shelf space. In ad- 
dition to messenger service, Racine has now installed 
teletype stations at both terminals of the RACMIL 
library axis. The service enables Racine readers to 
determine immediately whether the materials they are 
seeking are available in Milwaukee and also relays 
answers to research questions. The cost of the service 
between the two libraries runs to only $2,000 a year. 

In February the Louisville (Ky.) Free Public Li- 
brary broadeast over “the first radio station ever 
operated by a public library in the United States” 
programs that are now reaching about 45,000 owners 
of FM sets in the metropolitan area seven days a 
week. While the primary interest is still in the more 
than half million volumes on its shelves, C. R. Graham, 
librarian, believes that the services of any library 
must be expanded to provide additional facilities. 
The broadcasts carry educational and discussion pro- 
grams, “Great Books” classes, and neighborhood col- 
lege programs. 

The Free Publie Library of Summit (N. J.), in the 
interest of diverting some of the demand from the 
small proportion of “latest books” to the wide range of 
other reading, instituted in September, 1949, a small 
monthly bulletin, called Found in the Library, which 
suggests various types of reading from its collection 
of over 40,000 books and many current magazines. 
Each number earries lists of books in special fields, 
comment on the less obvious magazines, and reminders 
of pamphlets that bear on questions of interest to the 
readers. The bulletin is provided for distribution by 
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organizations that wish to extend this service to their 
members, and individuals may receive copies by mail 
upon paying a mailing deposit of 25 cents. 

This year marks the 25th anniversary of the service, 
known to educators across the country, rendered by 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, in pre- 
paring for publication in the NEA Journal a list of 
the “Outstanding Educational Books.” When the list 
first appeared in 1925, 60 titles were chosen as out- 
standing from a total of 200 publications. In 1949 
only 37 books were selected from a total of 570 pub- 
lications. Books are chosen from the votes of about 
250 leading American educators. (For a number of 
years SCHOOL AND Society published the complete list 
of books selected by the jury as worthy of consider- 
ation; since 1947 this service has been earried on by 
The Phi Delta Kappan.) 

Several steps have been taken to interest young 
people in the study of librarianship. On April 21, 
1949, Beta Phi Mu, a national honorary fraternity to 
recognize academic achievement in library science, was 
established at the University of Illinois. It now has 
more than 300 members in 40 states, Hawaii, and 
Ontario (Canada). There are two classes of mem- 
bership—active (which is divided into student, alumni, 
and retroactive members) and honorary. To be eli- 
gible for membership one must be a member or a 
graduate of a library school that offers a fifth-year 
library training program accredited by the American 
Library Association and must have maintained a 
B-plus average. The purpose of the society is to 
sponsor professional and scholarly projects, first on 
a local scale within chapters and eventually on a na- 
tional basis, as well as to afford recognition for 
achievement in library science, 

On September 15 the New York State Board of 
Regents announced a revision in the commissioner’s 
regulations for libraries in the state. Under the new 
regulation only one type of certificate will be issued 
instead of the five graded certificates used heretofore. 
Another revision requires registered libraries serving 
populations of 5,000 or more to employ certified li- 
brarians. There is also provision of a new service 
by traveling libraries. This will make available sight- 
saving books for visually handicapped children. Such 
books may be borrowed by any public school upon 
application verified by the school nurse, school phy- 
sician, or other qualified person. 


UN WEEK AND DAY 


THE fifth annual observance of UN Week, spon- 
sored by the American Association for the United 
Nations, the National Broadcasting System, and the 
National Education Association, with the co-operation 
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of more than 80 national organizations, will take place 
October 16-24. The theme for UN Week is “Today’s 
Best Hope for Peace Is UN Plus You.” AAUN’S 
national UN Week Committee is headed by Harry 
A. Bullis, chairman of the Board of General Mills, 
national chairman, and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and Warren R. Austin, honorary chairmen. 

UN Week will reach its climax on October 24, which 
has been declared by the UN as official UN Day 
throughout the world. The UN Day keynote is “There 
Shall Be Peace.” In the United States arrangements 
for the day are under the direction of the National 
Citizens Committee for UN Day, 816 21st Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., with Mrs. Roosevelt as 
chairman. Every community is urged to plan a UN 
program, with everyone enlisted in promoting the 


Notes and News 
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United Nations. The co-operation should be secured 
in every community of as many local groups as pos. 
sible—labor, farm business, civic, student, church, na. 
tionality—NBC radio stations, museums, libraries. 
newspapers, and public and civic officials. 

Sources of help include the AAUN and its loca] 
chapters and Peoples Section units; any of the many 
national co-operating organizations or their local 
branches; the national Citizens Committee for UN 
Day; and the UN Department of Information. 

The AAUN has published a folder of suggestions 
for community activity and has available a varicty of 
material which may be ordered from the American 
Association for the United Nations, Ine., 45 East 
65th Street, New York 21. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending October 2: 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Sister Margaret Mary, S.S.N.D., has been appointed 
president, College of Notre Dame of Maryland (Balti- 


more). 


The Very Reverend Thomas J. Murray, S.J., has 
been named president, Loyola College (Baltimore), to 
succeed the Very Reverend Francis Xavier Talbot, 
S.J,. whose appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 13, 1947, and who will resume his 
historical research into the lives of Jesuit martyrs in 
University (Washington, 


America at Georgetown 


D. C.). 


Percy W. Christian, formerly president, Pacific 
Union College (Angwin, Calif.), has sueceeded Alvin 
W. Johnson as president, Emmanuel Missionary Col- 
lege (Berrien Springs, Mich.). Dr. Johnson has been 
elected secretary, department of religious liberty, Gen- 
John E. Weaver, educational super- 
intendent, Upper Columbia Conference, has succeeded 


eral Conference. 


Dr. Christian. 


Francis V. Lloyd, Jr., director of studies, St. Paul’s 
School (Concord, N. H.), has been named vice-rector 
to sueceed Archer Harman, whose appointment to this 
post was reported in ScHooL AND Society, October 
10, 1947, and who has retired after 22 years of service 
Thomas W. Nazro, head of the new 
upper school, has succeeded Mr. Lloyd. The follow- 
ing new members of the staff assumed their duties 


to the school. 


with the opening of the academic year: William P. 


Abbe (art), Robert R. Eddy (mathematics), Calvin 
H. Phillips (Spanish and French), H. Dymoke Gasson 
and the Reverend Clinton H. Blake, Jr. (sacred 
studies), and T. Henry Dixon and Alexander H. 
Lehmann (English). Walter M. Garcia, a student 
in the Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been appointed the first apprentice master 
on a part-time basis. 


Charles G. Chakerian, Graham Taylor Professor of 
Social Ethics, Hartford (Conn.) Theological Semi- 
nary Foundation, has been named director of the new 
Institute of Church Social Service established this fall 
to provide a professional curriculum and facilities for 
research in the field of church social service. The 
new unit increases to four the sections for specialized 
professional training in the seminary. 


Kathryn Holcomb has been appointed educational 
director, School of Nursing, St. Luke’s Hospital, New- 
burgh (N. Y.). 


Reynolds C. Seitz, formerly manager of advertising 
promotion and market research, Chicago Daily News, 
has been appointed associate professor of journalism 
and chairman of the Chicago division of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern University, to 
sueceed Elmo Scott Watson, whose appointment was 
reported in ScHoot AND SOCIETY, Mareh 29, 1947, 
and who resigned recently to accept a post as chair- 
man of the department of journalism, University ot 


Denver. 


Paula Anne Criswell, Julius Nelson, and Harvey S. 
Reed have been appointed to the staff of the University 


of Baltimore. Miss Criswell is head of the medical 
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secretarial department; Mr. Nelson, head of the newly 
created legal secretarial and administrative secretarial 
lepartments ; and Dr. Reed, professor of marketing. 


James M. Carpenter, formerly associate professor 
of fine arts, Harvard University, has assumed new 
duties as head of the department of fine arts, Colby 
College (Waterville, Maine). 


Thomas Q. Gilson, assistant professor of psychology 
ogy and business administration, Clark University 
(Worcester, Mass.), has been appointed to a teaching 
fellowship in Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
where he will assist in setting up a new psychological 
laboratory for the study of industrial problems. 


New instructors in Wells College (Aurora-on- 
Cayuga, N. Y.) include the following: Evelyn Anne 
Masi (philosophy), Ruth Ester Griffith (biology), 
Marjorie B. Djorup (mathematics and physics), and 
Margaret Elaine Reesor (classics). 


George F. Davis has been appointed instructor in 
economics, Pennsylvania College for Women (Pitts- 
burgh). 


David Shepro has been appointed instructor in biol- 
ogy, Simmons College (Boston), to give courses in 
comparative anatomy, histology, and embryology in 
the college and a course in human anatomy for first- 
year nurses at Massachusetts General Hospital. 


John A. Dando, formerly instructor and lecturer in 
English, McGill University (Montreal), has been ap- 
pointed instructor in English, Trinity College (Hart- 
ford, Conn.), as has George E. Nichols III who will 
also direct the college dramatie group, the Trinity 
Jesters. Harold E. Holmdohl, formerly instructor in 
the Vox Language School (Madrid, Spain), has been 
appointed to the department of modern languages to 
give courses in Spanish in both the day and evening 


sessions. 


Willis W. Clark, director of research and technical 
services, California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, has been promoted to the 
executive vice-presidency in charge of test develop- 
ment. Arthur T. Tait, whose appointment as as- 
sistant director of research and technical services 
was reported in ScHoon AnD Society, November 13, 
1948, has sueceeded Dr. Clark. 


Dan H. Cooper, of the State University of Iowa, was 
elected president for 1950-51 of the National Confer- 
ence of Professors of Educational Administration at 
the fourth annual meeting of the organization held 
recently at Cornell University. Dr. Cooper succeeds 
Clyde M. Campbell, professor of education, Michigan 
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State College (East Lansing). Walter K. Beggs, of 
the University of Nebraska; John H. Herrick, of the 
Ohio State University; and Truman M. Pierce, of the 
University of Tennessee, were named to three-year 


terms on the Planning Committee. 


Effective January 1, 1951, the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism, the Association of Ac- 
credited Schools and Departments of Journalism, and 
the American Society of Journalism School Admin- 
istrators will be merged into one organization, the 
Association for Education in Journalism, with Ralph 
O. Nafziger, director, School of Journalism, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, as president. At the joint con- 
vention of the three groups, August 30, other officers 
of the new organization elected were: J. Edward 
Gerald, professor of journalism, the University of 
Minnesota, first vice-president and president-elect; 
Donald D. Burchard, head of the department of jour- 
nalism, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
(College Station), second vice-president; and Elmer 
F. Beth, of the William Allen White School of Jour- 
nalism and Public Information, University of Kansas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


John Bradford Davis, Jr., acting dean of men, the 
University of New Hampshire, has been appointed 
executive secretary, New England School Develop- 
ment Council, to succeed Alfred D. Simpson, professor 
of education, Harvard University, who has asked to 
be relieved because of pressure of other duties. 


Willard C. Olson, professor of education and psy- 
chology and director in child development, University 
of Michigan, has been appointed to membership for a 
three-year term in the Community Services Commit- 
tee, National Institute of Mental Health. 


Appointments to posts in cultural centers in the 
other American republics which are maintained in 
part by the U. S. Department of State include the 
following: Brazil—David H. Barnhart, director, In- 
stituto Brasil-Estados Unidos (Fortaleza); Helen §. 
Cady, director of courses, Associacao Cultural Brasil- 
Estados Unidos (Salvador, Bahia); and Catherine T. 
Kelley, teacher, Uniao Cultural Brasil-Estados Unidos 
(Sao Paulo). Costa-Rica—John M. Kenimer, diree- 
tor, Centro Cultural Costarricense-Norteamericano 
(San Jose). Honduras—Harris D. Mathewson, di- 
rector, Instituto Hondureno de Cultura Interameri- 
cana (Tegucigalpa). Peru—Edwin T. Cornelius, Jr., 
director of courses, Instituto Cultural Peruano-Norte- 
americano (Lima). Chile—Wolcott H. Cressey, di- 
rector of courses, Instituto Chileno-Norteamericano de 


Cultura (Valparaiso). Mexico—Kenneth Croft, di- 
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rector of courses, Instituto Mexicano-Norteamericano 
de Relaciones (Mexico, D. F.). Bolivia—Irving S. 
Lewis, director of courses, Centro Boliviano-Ameri- 
ecano (La Paz). Colombia—Tom H. Block, teacher, 
Centro Colombo-Americano (Bogota), and Jeanne M. 
North, teacher, Centro Colombo-Americano de Medel- 
lin. Argentina—Donald W. Sutherland, director of 
courses, Instituto de Intereambio Cultural Argen- 
tino-Norteamericano (Cordoba). Paraguay—Robert 
L. Sheehan, teacher, Centro Cultural Paraguayo- 
Americano (Asuncion). Ecuador—Alfred L. Ziegler, 


teacher, Centro Ecuatoriano-Norteamericano (Quito). 


The Reverend Clyde E. Wildman, president, DePauw 
University (Greencastle, Ind.), on the advice of his 
physician has asked to be relieved of his duties, June 
30, 1951. Dr. Wildman, who has held the presidency 
since 1936, hopes to return to the field of education 


after a prolonged rest. 


Robert Alfred Eberhard, whose appointment as in- 
structor in mathematics, Marietta (Ohio) College, was 
reported in ScHoo, AND Society, August 20, 1949, 


has been called to service in the Army. 


Recent Deaths 


Harold George Thompson, retired director, New 
York State Division of Examinations and Testing, 
died in Paris, September 13, according to a report 
received by ScHoou aND Society, September 30. Dr. 
Thompson, who was sixty-one years old at the time 
of his death, had served as teacher in private schools 
and private tutor (1910-14) ; teacher of Latin (1914- 
18), high-school department, principal (1918-21), 
junior-high-school department, and (1921-24), senior- 
high-school department, New York State Normal 
School (Potsdam); and supervisor of ancient lan- 
guages (1924-37), acting chief (1937-38), bureau of 
secondary-instructional division, and acting director 
(1938-40) and director (1940-49), division of ex- 
aminations and testing, New York State Education 
Department. 


Willard Austin Wattles, professor of English, Rol- 
lins College (Winter Park, Fla.), died of a heart ail- 
ment, September 25, at the age of sixty-two years. 
Dr. Wattles had served as instructor in English 
(1909-10), Leavenworth (Kans.) High School; in- 
structor in English (1910-14), Massachusetts State 
College, and (1914-20), University of Kansas; as- 
sistant professor of English (1921-25), Connecticut 
State College, and (1925-27), Oregon State College; 
and professor of English (since 1927), Rollins College. 


George Kingsley Zipf, university lecturer, Harvard 
University, died, September 25, at the age of forty- 
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eight years. Dr. Zipf had served the university as 
instructor in linguisties (1929-36), assistant professor 
(1936-39), acting assistant dean (1930-31), Grad. 
uate School of Arts and Sciences, and university lee. 


turer (since 1939). 


Eugene Gladstone O'Neill, Jr., formerly assistant 
professor of Greek, Yale University, died by his owr 
hand, September 25, at the age of forty years. Dr 
O’Neill, who had been lecturing and writing in recen; 
years, had served Yale University as instructor i 
elassies (1936-41) and assistant professor of Greek 
for some years following 1941. He had also taught 
in Princeton University, Sarah Lawrence Colles 
(Bronxville, N. Y.), and the New School for Socia 
Research (New York 11) to which he had bee 
scheduled to return for three new courses on Sep 


tember 26. 


Harry Boyer Weiser, dean emeritus, Rice Institute 
(Houston, Tex.), died, September 27, at the age of 
sixty-three years. Dr. Weiser had served as i 
structor in chemistry (1914-15), University of Ten 
nessee; and at Rice Institute as instructor in chem. 
istry (1916-18), assistant professor (1918-19), pro- 
fessor (1919-33), and dean (1933-47). 


enieee * ) af L 





‘Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Wor 
of the Organization, 1 July 1949-30 June 1950.’’ UN 
Document No. A .1287. Supplement No. 1. Pp. xiv+ 
143. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 1951 
$1.50. 

General Assembly, Official Records: Fifth Session. Intr 
duction by Trygve Lie. 
te 


BENNETT, MARGARET E. High School Handbool 
Pp. 48. Illustrated. Science Research Associates 
Inec., 228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4. 1950. 4! 
cents, quantity rates. 

This is to help newcomers orient themselves and to hel; 
older pupils take full advantage of their high-school oppor 
tunities. 

2 


COLE, LAWRENCE E., AND WILLIAM F. BRUCE 
Educational Psychology. Pp. xvi+768. World Boo! 
Company, Yonkers 5, N. Y. 1950. $4.50. 

The authors of this new ‘“‘psychology of learning and think 
ing’ have organized their materials around the theme of 
the mature person, evaluating procedures and _ policies 
the light of their contributions to the development of su: 
a person, 

a 


DEAN, LEONARD (Editor) English Masterpieces 

Elizabethan Drama. Vol. II. Pp. 334. Renaissance 
Poetry. Vol. III. Pp. ix+340. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 1950. $7.85, set of 


7 volumes. 
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JACOB, HENRY. 





Definitions and Classifications of Minorities.’’ Docu- 
ment No. E/CN.4/Sub.2/85. Pp. iv+51. Columbia 
University Press, New York 27. 1950. 60 cents. 

Commission on Human Rights—-Memorandum submitted by 


yl 


the Secretary-General of the UN. 
® 


1 SOE, ROBERT C. The Boatswain’s Boy. Pp. 
vili+ 227. Illustrated. Longmans, Green and Com- 
ny, Ine., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 1950. 
$2.29. 
rhe war of 1812 is the colorful setting for this story of 
lant lads who suffered the hazards of sea warfare du: 
he early days of our nautical history. 


Pp. ix+175. The 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich. 195v. 
A report developed by Frank W. Thomas, retired presideut 

Fresno (Calit.) State College, forms the basis of this 


DOUK. 


in Experience in Health Education. 


o 
FERM, VERGILIUS (Editor). A History of Philo- 


sophical Systems. Pp. xiv+642. The Philosophical 
Library, Ine., 15 East 40th Street, New York 16. 1950. 
$6.00. 

Written with the co-operation of 41 eminent professors of 
philosophy representing American, Canadian, European, 
and — academic institutions, each writing on his own 
specialty. 

i s ‘ 

FIELD, G.S. The Philosophy of Plato. Pp. 219. Ox- 
ford University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 1]. 
1950. $2.00. 

One of the Home University Library of Modern Knowledge 


books. 


FORD, NICK AARON, AND H. L. FAGGETT (Edi- 
tors). Best Short Stories by AFRO-American Writers. 
Pp. 307. Meador Publishing Company, 324 Newbury 
Street, Boston 15. 1950. $3.00. 
rhe first anthology of its kind; 40 stories straight from 
the heart of young Negro authors, 

o 

FROST, WILLIAM (Editor). English Masterpieces: 
Romantic and Victorian Poetry. » Vol. VI. Pp. 336. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1950. $7.85, set 
of 7. 


GRECO, MARSHALL C. Group Life: The Nature and 
Treatment of Its Specific Conflicts. Pp. xvi+357. 
Philosophical Library, Ine., New York 16. 1950. 
$4.75. 

With a list of publications of staff members, Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, compiled by Ronald Lippitt, 
University of Michigan. 


HURD, ARCHER W. Factors Influencing Student Suc- 
cess in Medical Education. Unpaged. Bureau of 
Educational Research Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond 19. 1950. $1.73. 

A mimeoprinted brochure that should prove of value in the 
directing of study and research. Only a limited supply 
available. 

e 

Printed English. Pp. 140. Sylvan 

Press, Ltd., 24 Museum Street, London W.C.1. 1950. 

8/6-. 

Clearly written and expressed with forthright simplicity, 

this book becomes a handy reference, not only for the 

writer, printer, and publisher, but for all who are inter- 
ested in the best use of English. 


KELLER, FRED S., AND WILLIAM N. SCHOEN- 
FELD. Principles of Psychology: A Systematic Text 
in the Science of Behavior. Pp. xv+431. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32d Street, New York 1. 
1950. $4.00. 

Fundamental principles of behavior—these have been 
brought together in the beginnings of scientific theory, 
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pointing out the way in which they may be organized to 
give a meaningful picture of human conduct. 
oe 

JENNINGS, MANSON VAN BUREN. The Develop- 
ment o} the Modern Problems Course in the Senior 
High School. Pp. x+180. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27. 
1950. $2.85. 

In spite of the current importance of the study of modern 
problems in the senior high school, no systematic effort has 
heretofore been made to record its history. 

& 

KIDGER, HORACE. Problems Facing American De- 
mocracy. Pp. viii+758. Illustrated. Ginn and Com- 
pany, S atler Building, Boston 17. 1950. $3.40. 
This book is a thoroughyoing revision of the former vVol- 
ume published in 1940. 

a 

LLOYD, MINNIE. Workbook for Muzzey’s ‘‘A His- 
tory of Our Country.’’ Pp. iv+136. Plus Unit and 
Final Tests. Pp. 40. Ginn and Company, Boston 17. 
1950. 96 cents. 

These are the workbooks for David Saville Muzzey’s “A 
History of Our Country,” listed in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
February 11, 1950. 

2B 

McKAY, JACK F. Recent Trends in City Finance: A 
Survey of Ten Cities. Pp. 39. Bureau of Government 
Research, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 1950. 
This is the third study covering the financial story of the 
State of Kansas to appear. 

e 


MACK, MAYNARD (Editor). English Masterpieces: 
Milton. Vol. IV. Pp. 340. The Augustans. Vol. 
V. Pp. 343. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1950. 
$7.85 the set of 7. 

@ 

MACK, MAYNARD, LEONARD DEAN, AND WIL- 
LIAM FROST (Editors). English Masterpieces: 
Modern Poetry. Vol. VII. Pp. 312. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New ¥ork 11. 1950. $7.85 the set. 


NEISSER, EDITH G. How to Live with Children. Pp. 
48. Illustrated. Research Associates Ine., 228 S. Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago 4. 1950. 40 cents, quantity 
rates. ; 

The first of SRA’s new Better Living Series for parents 
and teachers, this booklet discusses how to provide for the 
emotionai needs of children in day-to-day living. 

* 


NEUMANN, SIGMUND. Germany: Promise and Peril. 
Pp. 62. Illustrated. Foreign Policy Association, 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16. 1950. 35 cents. 
Another in the Headline Series with an accompanying 
article, “Germany's Political Future,’’ by Robert W. 
Schleck, 

s 

OESTE, GEORGE I. (Editor). Teaching America’s 
Heritage of Freedom. Pp. xii+79. Civie Education 
Service, Inc., 1733 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. 
C. 1950. 

Annual proceedings of the Middle States Council for the 
Social Studies, 1948-1949. 
3 


The Oswego Workshop: Report of a Study of the Ele 
mentary and High School Districts of the Oswego-Lake 
Area. Pp. 60. Mimeographed. Graduate Workshop 
in Edueation of Lewis and Clark College, Portland, 
Ore. 1950. 
be been a preface by Harold S. Tuttle, director of the work- 
SRop. 

* 

PYBURN, NITA KATHARINE. Papers and Docu- 
ments Relate to Seminary Lands. Pp. 23. The 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. 1950. 

The Federal government made a practice of reserving lands 
for education during the territorial period and then vesting 
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these lands in the state on its admission into the Union. 
The lands for the common schools were usually reterred 
t > the Sixteenth-Sections ; those for higher schools, as 


the ‘Set minary Lands. 
e 
SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR M., JR. ‘‘What About 
Communism ?’’ Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 164. 
Pp. 32. Illustrated. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16. 1950 


* 
WILLIAM O. 


20 cents. 


SMITH, B. OTHANEL, STANLEY, 


AND J. HARLAN SHORES. Fundamentals of Cur- 
riculum Development. Pp. xvi+ 748. World Book 
Company, Yonkers 5, N. Y. 1950. $4.50. 


text in curriculum development 
to an 


This is an excellent basic 
containing the principles and procedures 
educational program at any level. 


applicable 


x 
Abstracts of Theses 1945-1949.’’ 
Illustrated. Division of 
Indiana University, 


‘Studies in Education: 
Bulletin-No. 4. Pp. 108. 
Research and Field Services, 
Bloomington. 1950. 75 cents. 


War and Civilization. Pp. 
New York ll. 


TOYNBEE, ARNOLD J 
xii + 165. Oxford University 
1950. $2.50. 

Selected by Albert Vann 
volume “A Study of History.’ 
e ’ 
Annual Report 1949-1950. Pp. 37. The 
46 Moray 


Press, 


Fowler from the author's six- 


Twenty-Second 
Scottish Council for Research in Education, 
Place, Edinburgh 3. 1950. Free. 
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Its Records and Its Prospects Py 
60. The Carnegie Endowment for Intern: ene | Pe 1 

405 West 117th Street, New York. 1950. 20 cents. 

This new work supplies essential background for under 
standing exactly how the UN was able to move swiftly an 
decisively in Korea. 


The United Nations: 


‘United States Civil Defense.’’ NSRB Document N, 
128. Pp. v+162. Illustrated. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 25 cents. 

A program from the executive office of the president, Na 
tional Security Resources Board. 


WILLCOCKSON, MARY. ‘‘Know Your Capital City. 
FSA, Office of Education Bulletin No. 18. Pp. vi+39 
Illustrated. Government Printing Office, Washingto 
25, D.C. 1950. 20 cents. 

This bulletin tells the colorful history of Washington an 
the District of Columbia. 


° 
WRIGHT, GRACE 8S. ‘‘Core Curriculum in Publi 
Schools: An Enquiry into Practices, 1949.’’ FSA 


Office of Education Bulletin No.5. Pp. iv+32. Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 195 

15 cents. 

Traditionally the term ‘“core’’ referred to those subjects 
which were required in the school’s program ; more recently 
it has been used to refer to a special type of course offering 
of a general-education nature. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


& 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 


College Secondary 


Elementary 


University 

















MUTUAL FUNDS 


For Teachers and other professional 
men and women 
We offer the advice and assistance of trained 
representatives in the planning of savings-invest- 
ments on the basis of the individual’s aims and 


needs. 
Confidential service 


Write to: Mutual Funds Representative 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


200 Berkley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 





—_—_—-~S SS > 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, 


INC. 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Associaton 


ENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and forme: 
JOHN. H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, 


Cincinnati. 


Graduate Schoo} of Education. Harvard University 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University o! 
Association of American Colleges 


Dean. 


RNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University 
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BROOKLYN 
IS AMERICA 


By RALPH FOSTER WELD 


The fascinating story of the peoples of Brooklyn told 
by an authority on the borough. He tells of the 
problems they faced as newcomers, what they did to 
fit themselves into this big and democratic “home 
town” without losing their group identity, and what 
they have contributed to the community life. $3.50 





MAN'S MOST 
DANGEROUS MYTH 


The Fallacy of Race 
Revised Edition 
By M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 


The popular conceptions of race are exploded by the 
author who uses uncontestable historical, sociologi- 
cal, biological, and anthropological evidence to sup- 
port his thesis. 
Congressmen, newspaper editors, and all molders of 
public opinion from Westbrook Pegler to Winston 
Churchill.” —The Annals $3.75 


“Should be required reading for 





HUMAN RIGHTS 


Comments and 
Interpretations 


A Symposium Edited by 
UNESCO 


Philosophers and thinkers from many nations in- 
quire into the philosophic bases of human rights. 
Provocative ideas by, among others, Aldous Huxley, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Harold Laski, Benedetto Croce, 
F. S. C. Northrop, and Jacques Maritain. $3.75 








THESE RIGHTS 
and FREEDOMS 


Here, in simple language and in some detail, is a 
record of the United Nations’ achievements in the 
field of human rights and fundamental freedoms dur- 
ing its first four years. It also outlines programs and 
goals for the future. 

A United Nations Publication $1.50 





INTERNATIONAL 
YEARBOOK of 
EDUCATION, 1949 





Reports presented to the Twelfth International Con- 
ference on Public Education by forty-three member 
nations concerning educational developments in their 


countries. —A Unesco Publication $2.50 








COLUMBIA 
2960 Broadway 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 27 














For a firm grounding in test theory— 


THEORY of MENTAL TESTS 


Theory of Mental Tests is built on 
University and Educational Testing a solid foundation of completely 
Service. The technical developments worked out derivations for the for- 
of 50 years are summed up for workers mulas involved in test theory. These 

‘ ; derivations, plus the author’s careful 
and students needing a background in analysis of the reasoning which led to 
the quantitative theory of test con- the formulas, help the reader under- 
struction and educational measurement. stand and use the formulas more ac- 
The author also presents some of his curately. 1950. 486 pages. Illus. 


original developments in test theory. $6.00 


By Harotp GUuLLIKSEN, Princeton 


One of the WILEY PUBLICATIONS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
Herbert S. Langfeld, Advisory Editor 


Send now for your approval copy 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 














EDUCATION IN OCCUPIED GERMANY AND JAPAN 


Policies, Programs, Progress, Problems 


What significant changes are taking place in Japanese and German education? 

What is the U. S. occupation trying to accomplish? 

What part can education and cultural interchange play in building democratic attitudes? 

How can professional organizations, schools and colleges help meet our special American respon- 
sibilities in Germany, Japan, Austria, the Ryukyus and Korea? 

The Commission on the Occupied Areas of the American Council on Education, created 
to encourage sound American policies in the occupied areas and to stimulate closer voluntary 
cultural relations now offers the following publications: 

OCCUPIED AREAS HANDBOOK, useful information including a directory of participating or- 
ganizations, completely revised 1950 edition. 80 pages. $1.00. 

CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH THE OCCUPIED COUNTRIES. Harold E. Snyder and Mar- 
gretta S. Austin, editors. 1950. 107 pages. $1.00. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN JAPAN AND THE RYUKYUS. Harold E. Snyder and Mar- 
gretta S. Austin, editors. 1950; lithographed, 52 pages. 50 cents. 

BASIC ELEMENTS OF EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION IN GERMANY, by Alonzo G. 


Grace. An authoritative discussion on educational reform, 1949. 14 pages. 25 cents. 


JAPAN MOVES TOWARD DEMOCRACY, by D. R. Nugent. A report of the progress of the 
civil information and education programs of SCAP. A reprint fom EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


IN JAPAN AND THE RYUKYUS, above, 1950. 12 pages. 15 cents. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


744 Jackson Place, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


























